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Pupil-Personnel  Services  in  the 
Public  Schools 

By  ARCH  O.  HECK 

During  the  summer  of  1932,  one  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
United  States  dropped  from  the  public-school  pay  rolls 
its  entire  staff  of  school-attendance  supervisors.  This 
was  done  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  the  services  of  various 
types  of  pupil-personnel  workers  was  greater  possibly  than  it 
had  ever  been.  This  action  raised  the  question  as  to  how  general 
were  such  policies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  in  September,  1932,  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  the 
school  superintendents  in  the  93  cities  with  populations  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more.  The  inquiry  sought  to  discover 
what  changes,  if  any,  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  pupil- 
personnel  workers  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  public  schools  during 
the  two-year  period  following  September  i,  1930. 

Fourteen  titles  of  pupil-personnel  workers  were  listed  on 
the  inquiry.  They  were:  director  of  attendance,  director  of 
visiting  teachers,  director  of  children’s  clinics,  director  of  census, 
attendance  officers,  visiting  teachers,  census  clerks,  school  physi- 
aans,  school  nurses,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  clerks  in  at¬ 
tendance  offices,  clerks  in  children’s  clinics,  and  stenographers  in 
the  attendance  offices.  Two  columns  on  the  questionnaire  were 
provided  for  reporting  the  number  of  workers,  one  for  the  year 
1930  and  the  other  for  1932.  Blank  spaces  were  provided  so 
that  additional  titles  could  be  listed. 

Such  a  splendid  response  was  had,  and  so  many  interesting 
comments  were  received  that  the  inquiry  was  continued  each  of 
the  following  years.  Ninety-two  of  the  93  cities  having  popu¬ 
lations  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  made  complete  returns 
for  the  four  years  1930,  1932,  1933,  and  1934.  In  1932  a 
short  summary  of  results  was  sent  to  all  co-operating  cities.  In 
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1933  a  more  complete  summary  was  sent,  but  at  no  time  were 
detailed  data  concerning  the  types  and  numbers  of  such  workers 
employed  by  given  cities  sent  to  these  cities. 

During  the  past  year  a  great  many  requests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  asking  for  greater  detail.  One  city  superintendent 
wanted  the  names  of  all  cities  providing  psychological  service} 
wanted  the  names  of  all  cities  providing  psychological  service; 
another  wanted  a  report  of  the  entire  pupil-personnel  stafiFs  of 
selected  cities.  The  frequency  of  these  requests  has  made  it 
necessary  to  put  into  printed  form  a  rather  complete  report  of 
present  conditions  and  observable  needs  and  trends. 

yis  IS  well  known,  there  had  developed  by  1932  a  general  i 
movement  toward  the  reduction  of  administrative,  super-  | 
visory,  and  teaching  staffs  in  the  public  schools.  In  a  few  in-  ! 
stances  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  the  abandonment  of  various 
specialized  services  which  had  been  painstakingly  developed 
v/ithin  the  public  schools  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Included 
in  this  category  were  the  various  pupil-personnel  services. 

This  tendency  either  to  reduce  services  or  to  eliminate  them  ' 

entirely  came  at  just  the  time  when  the  need  for  them  was  1 

great,  perhaps  greater  than  at  any  other  period  since  their  | 

establishment.  One  city  superintendent  in  answering  the  1932  | 

inquiry  said,  “You  will  note  our  staff  has  not  been  decreased 
numerically.  In  proportion  to  the  increased  need  and  to  the 
new  responsibilities  placed  upon  our  staff,  however,  our  effec¬ 
tiveness  has  been  materially  reduced.  We  need  double  the  staff 
we  had  three  years  ago  to  serve  as  effectively  as  we  did  then.” 

Several  factors  have  operated  in  increasing  this  need.  In¬ 
ability  to  secure  work  has  applied  to  youths  as  well  as  to  adults. 
Most  compulsory  school-attendance  laws  have  a  two-year  span, 
just  before  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school-attendance  period, 
during  which  youths  may  go  to  work  instead  of  continuing  in 
school.  If,  however,  work  is  not  available,  they  must  remain 
in  school  until  the  age  limit  has  been  reached  or  until  a  certain 
school  grade  has  been  completed.  Moreover,  the  past  few  years 
have  seen  a  great  change  in  the  popular  attitude  toward  the 
work  of  youths  under  sixteen  and  even  under  eighteen.  Previ¬ 
ously  it  was,  “Let  them  work,”  now  it  tends  toward  the  idea, 
“Let  them  stay  in  school,  and  give  the  work  to  the  older  men  1 

with  families.”  The  advocates  of  child-labor  legislation  are  ! 
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securing  much  greater  popular  support  than  formerly.  The 
Federal  government,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  NRA 
codes,  is  encouraging  young  persons  to  remain  in  school  until 
sixteen,  at  least,  and  in  a  number  of  industries  until  eighteen. 

The  effect  of  this  general  social  situation  upon  the  public 
schools  has  been  marked.  During  the  four-year  period  from 
1930  to  1934,  high-school  enrollments  showed  enormous  in¬ 
creases,  while  the  elementary-school  enrollments  remained 
nearly  stationary.  The  increase  for  high  schools  was  over  one 
million,  a  24-per  cent  increase.  High-school  enrollment  ceased 
to  be  as  selective  as  it  formerly  wasj  youths  entering  during 
the  past  four  years  presented,  therefore,  greater  individual 
problems  to  the  teaching  staff.  These  youths  need  more  counsel 
and  guidance}  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  personal  problems 
to  solve,  for  they  represent  a  more  diversified  group  socially 
and  economically. 

Another  social  change  has  been  going  on  during  the  past 
four  years  which  makes  this  tendency  to  reduce  such  workers 
most  unfortunate  if  not  dangerous.  I  refer  here  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  parents  who  formerly  had  always  been  self-supporting 
but  who  recently  have  been  forced  on  charity.  Many  of  them 
formerly  were  not  even  on  the  “ragged  edge  of  society”  finan¬ 
cially}  they  owned  homes  fully  paid  for.  The  father,  however, 
at  forty  or  fifty  lost  his  job}  he  thought  times  would  be  better} 
he  borrowed  on  the  property  to  get  food  and  clothes.  Finally, 
the  home  was  lost.  The  agonies  of  this  process  of  breaking 
down  morale  are  hard  to  picture  and  are  not  realized  by  the 
average  person  who  luckily  has  held  his  job.  The  effect  of  this 
process  upon  the  children  in  the  home  is  undoubtedly  greater 
than  we  realize.  The  frequency  of  such  instances  is  so  high  as 
to  demand  far  more  help  in  such  divisions  than  we  have  ever 
had  before.  Since  the  various  pupil-personnel  groups  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  youth,  the  loss  to  society 
caused  by  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  their  services  is  at  this 
time  incalculable. 

IN  STUDYING  the  present  trend  we  are  interested  first  in 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  great  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  pupil-personnel  workers.  Table  I  shows  these  total 
numbers  for  the  four  years  1930,  1932,  1933,  and  1934.  In 
1930  there  were  4,556  workers}  during  the  following  two 
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years  a  reduction  of  lOO  occurred}  another  164  workers  were 
dropped  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Beginning  with  Sep¬ 
tember,  1933,  however,  this  trend  seems  to  have  stopped  be¬ 
cause  by  the  following  September  there  were  1 5  more  workers 
than  were  reported  the  previous  year.  This  checking  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  downward  trend  for  this  one-year  interval  is  encourag¬ 
ing}  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  represents  a  determination  upon 
the  part  of  local  administrative  officials  not  only  to  preserve 
present  staffs  but  to  develop  a  more  adequate  service  in  the 
future  for  protecting,  guiding,  understanding,  studying,  and 
adjusting  all  youths  of  school  age  within  their  districts. 

The  preceding  statement  is  merely  an  expressed  hope }  it  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  perfect  contentment 
with  the  present  situation.  When  the  1934  figures  are  compared 

TABLE  I 

The  Total  Number  of  Pupil-Personnel  Workers  Reported 


Date 

Number  Workera 

Change* 

Percentage  of 
Change 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

September  t,  I93Z . 

- 100 

- 2.2 

September  l,  1933 . 

— 164 

—3-7 

September  1,  1934 . 

+  IS 

+  -4 

*  Fractions  were  dropped. 


with  those  of  1930,  we  find  a  5.5-per  cent  reduction  or  a  net 
decrease  of  249  workers  in  various  pupil-personnel  divisions. 
In  the  light  of  increased  demands  which  have  been  made  upon 
these  workers  during  the  past  five  years  of  depression,  these 
staffs  doubtless  should  have  been  doubled  in  order  adequately 
to  solve  the  problems  coming  to  their  attention.  The  failure  to 
increase  such  staffs  at  a  time  when  millions  were  being  poured 
into  relief  that  cared  for  the  physical  conditions  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  a  fact  which  makes  the  figures  in  Table  I  significant.  We 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  physical  needs 
of  a  population}  we  have  not  yet  recognized  the  necessity  of 
properly  caring  for  their  mental  needs.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
fact  that  mental  disturbance  may  be  a  primary  factor  in  an 
individual’s  inability  to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  in  times  of  depression. 

The  public  schools  are  dealing  with  youths  who  have  even 
greater  problems  of  adjusting  mentally  to  the  new  conditions 
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which  they  have  had  to  face.  These  youths  have  not  the  mental 
maturity  i  they  have  not  a  stable  life  philosophy  j  they  have  not 
the  perspective  which  would  enable  them  to  accept  the  economic 
reverses  along  with  the  accompanying  changes  in  social  status 
with  the  same  poise  and  self-control  as  their  parents, 
j  Added  to  the  child’s  own  problems  of  adjustment,  we  find 

1  him  being  unduly  affected  by  the  attitudes  of  those  parents  who 

,  have  failed  to  adjust  happily.  Parents  who  are  discouraged, 
who  openly  rebel  against  the  social  order  which  has  brought 
about  their  difficulties,  who  become  cynical  and  embittered, 
and  who  quarrel  constantly  in  the  home  create  almost  impos¬ 
sible  situations  for  their  own  children.  Such  instances  have 
increased  greatly  during  these  five  years  of  depression  and  make 
necessary  a  great  increase  in  well-trained  pupil-personnel  offi¬ 
cials  if  these  thousands  of  children  are  to  be  helped  in  making 
satisfactory  home,  school,  and  general  social  adjustment.  Until 
such  adjustments  are  made  the  efforts  of  teachers  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  are  lowered  greatly  in  effectiveness  and  a  goodly  portion 
I  of  the  millions  spent  on  instruction  represents  a  financial  waste. 

I  [Vol.  XIV.No.  3] 
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Investigations  of  the  Teacher  Supply 
and  Demand  Reported  in  1934 

R.  H.  ELIASSEN 

AMD 

EARL  W.  ANDERSON 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  outstanding  studies  in  teacher 
supply  and  demand  published  in  1934.  The  reports 
found  included  one  country-wide  study  on  the  college 
level  (21  )j  three  state- wide  studies  on  the  public-school  level 
(?)>  (8),  (17)}  five  analyses  of  records  of  local  placement 
offices  (i),  (12),  (16),  (17),  (20)  j  two  summaries  of  previous 
investigations  (9),  10)  j  eight  articles  suggesting  and  discussing 
remedies  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (ii),  (14),  (18),  (19)5  and 
notations  of  an  undersupply  of  trained  teachers  (6)  and  of 
teachers  of  handicapped  children,  respectively  (22).  Reasons 
for  the  reduced  number  of  investigations  may  be  that  an  over¬ 
supply  of  teachers  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  and  that  those 
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interested  in  teacher  training  are  more  concerned  with  problems 
of  selection  and  elimination  than  in  securing  additional  data 
regarding  teacher  supply  and  demand.  Most  of  the  suggestions 
for  improvement  show  or  imply  a  definite  oversupply  of  teach¬ 
ers  as  do  the  surveys  based  on  data  of  previous  years.  The 
reports  of  placement  offices,  however,  show  that  the  picture  for 
1934  was  perhaps  one-third  better  in  terms  of  opportunities 
for  teachers  than  it  was  in  1933. 

Moritz  shows  a  significant  improvement  in  employment  in 
the  teaching  profession  in  Nebraska  in  1934  as  compared  with 
1933,  with  a  changing  attitude  toward  school  support.  More 
than  two-fifths  of  all  public-school  teachers  and  superintendents 
in  Nebraska  received  increases  in  salary  for  the  year  1934-35. 
Many  teaching  positions,  especially  in  home  economics,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  music,  and  commercial  arts,  which  had  been  elim¬ 
inated  in  1933  were  added  in  1934  (17).  Gentzler  reports  that 
the  number  of  positions  offered  to  prospective  college  teachers 
from  Columbia  University  was  about  one-third  greater  in  1934 
than  during  the  previous  year  (12).  Miller  records  a  similar 
gain  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  (16).  Schmidt 
and  Anderson  in  making  their  reports  for  1933  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  (20)  and  Ohio  (i),  respectively,  had  looked  forward  to 
much  decrease  in  the  oversupply  in  1934.  Correspondence 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  indicates  a  rather  widespread 
general  improvement  in  the  situation  in  1934. 

Moritz  compares  the  number  of  calls  received  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  with  the  number  of  graduates  available  for 
teaching  each  subject.  His  records  show  an  oversupply  in  all 
of  the  major  academic  fields  and  an  undersupply  in  certain 
combinations  of  subjects  as  follows:  English-Latin,  physical 
science-biological  science,  commercial  subjects-music,  and  in 
combinations  of  the  major  academic  subjects  and  such  subjects 
as  Latin,  commercial  arts  (especially  typing),  music,  dramatics, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  athletics.  He  points  out 
that  teachers  trained  in  several  areas  are,  in  general,  more  in 
demand  than  those  restricted  to  one  or  two  fields  (17).  Ander¬ 
son  lists  the  percentages  of  majors  in  each  field  of  the  class  of 
1933  who  were  able  to  secure  positions  (i). 

Devricks,  in  summarizing  teacher  supply  and  demand  in 
Indiana,  indicates  that  the  surplus  of  teachers  in  Indiana  was 
more  serious  in  1932-33  than  in  any  previous  year.  Only  55 
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per  cent  of  graduates  from  teacher-training  institutions  secured 
positions  in  1932-33,  whereas  the  percentages  for  1931-32  and 
1930-31  were  70  and  90,  respectively.  Furthermore,  20  per 
cent  were  unemployed  in  1932-33  as  compared  with  13  per 
cent  and  5  per  cent,  respectively,  for  each  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  His  study  also  shows  that  an  increasing  percentage  of 
recent  graduates  take  advanced  work  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  a  relatively  larger  number  enter  occupations 
other  than  teaching  (7). 

Wallin  emphasizes  the  need  for  one  hundred  thousand 
properly  qualified  teachers  for  handicapped  children,  whereas 
there  are  only  seven  thousand  now  available  (22).  What  Mr. 
Wallin  does  not  indicate  is  that  this  demand  is  only  potential 
since  the  actual  demand  for  teachers  of  handicapped  children 
is  restricted,  due  to  present  economies  that  are  observed  in  city 
and  state  school  systems. 

In  the  college  field,  Umstattd  reports  an  increase  in  th^ 
supply  of  persons  qualified  to  teach  along  with  a  decrease  in 
the  demand.  Data  for  275  colleges  and  universities  revealed 
a  net  decrease  of  416  college  teachers  between  1931-32  and 
1932-33.  He  found  that  the  number  of  Doctor’s  degrees  con¬ 
ferred  in  1932-33  was  1,939.  At  least  4CX)  of  the  recipients 
failed  to  secure  teaching  positions  in  1933-34  (21). 

Factors  emphasized  as  influencing  teacher  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  are: 

Tenure  laws  (4)  (ii) 

Diminishing  percentage  of  birth  rate  (  5  )  ( 1 1 ) 

Restrictive  immigration  law  (5) 

Rapid  growth  of  parochial  schools  (  5  ) 

Increased  teaching-load  ( 1 1 ) 

While  these  factors  are  not  complete  in  that  they  are  not  the 
only  factors  aflFecting  demand,  they  are  the  ones  emphasized  in 
the  studies  reported  this  year.  Other  factors  have  been  noted 
in  previous  reports.’  Betts  shows  that  in  states  having  tenure 
laws,  the  number  of  teachers  leaving  their  positions  annually  to 
marry  is  only  half  the  number  leaving  for  similar  reasons  in 
non-tenure  states  (4).  Elliott  shows  a  decrease  in  permanent 
withdrawals  from  teaching  from  12  per  cent  in  1925—26  to 

^  Ellaisen,  R.  H.,  and  Anderion,  Earl  W.  “Investigation  of  Teacher  Supply  and 
Demand  Reported  since  November,  1931,”  Educational  Rksiarch  Bulletin,  XII 
(March  8,  1933),  pp.  67-68. 
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9  per  cent  in  1930-31  (ii).  A  report  on  the  surplus  teach¬ 
ers  at  Boston  lists  the  rapid  growth  of  parochial  schools  as  one 
reason  for  the  oversupply  (5).  There  is  some  question  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  general  national  trend. 

1  IMITATIONS  of  the  number  of  graduates  from  teacher-training 
j  institutions  by  means  of  raised  standards  of  admittance 
and  training,  by  more  selective  certification  requirements  are 
suggested  as  ways  of  improving  the  situation  (2),  (ii),  (19). 
Other  suggested  ways  of  improvement  are;  co-ordination  of 
institutions  training  teachers  with  each  other  and  with  the  state 
department  of  education  (ii),  extended  use  of  a  sabbatical 
stagger  plan  (14),  and  re-establishment  of  the  predepression  1 

pupil-teacher  ratio  which  would  absorb  one-half  of  the  two  1 

hundred  thousand  oversupply  (18). 

Elliott  presents  nine  recommendations  for  improving  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  teaching  profession.  They  are: 

Creation  of  a  state  educational  planning  board 

F unctional  organization  of  the  state  board  of  education 

Continuous  survey  of  personnel  needs  i 

All  certification  by  state  board  of  education  i 

Contraction  of  teacher  production  during  depression  periods 

Study  of  institutional  competition  and  duplication 

Program  of  testing  those  entering  profession 

Rise  of  certification  standards 

Adoption  of  the  county  sociological  unit  plan  ( 1 1 ) 

Hart  recommends  what  he  calls  the  “sabbatical  stagger 
plan.”  This  plan  involves  the  grant  of  a  year  or  a  half-year’s 
leave  of  absence  with  half-pay  to  teachers  who  have  been  in 
service  to  the  state  for  a  period  of  six  years  or  more.  To  take 
the  place  of  teachers  who  are  granted  such  leaves,  substitutes 
are  to  be  employed  at  salaries  equal  to  but  not  exceeding  one-  | 
half  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  on  leave.  The  substitutes  are  | 
to  be  selected  from  the  army  of  unemployed  teachers.  It  is  | 
estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand  unemployed  teachers  can 
be  cared  for  in  this  way  (14). 

The  general  picture  shown  by  the  reports  made  in  1934, 
many  of  which  were  based  upon  data  of  earlier  years,  is  that 
the  oversupply  of  teachers  was  at  its  highest  point  in  1932  and 
the  early  part  of  1933.  There  was  some  indication  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  latter  part  of  1933  with  the  pick-up  in  opportunities 
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increasing  steadily  through  the  year  of  1934.  The  trend  would 
indicate  a  probable  increase  of  opportunities  in  1935  over  those 
of  1934.  Opportunities  for  employment  in  the  various  projects 
financed  by  the  government,  improvement  in  general  financial 
conditions,  and  a  shift  on  the  part  of  schools  from  a  retrench¬ 
ment  to  a  replacement  basis,  did  much  to  relieve  the  oversupply 
situation  in  1934. 
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Measuring  Motion-Picture 
Preferences 

By  F.  P.  FRUTCHEY 


The  development  of  appreciation  is  a  general  objective 
commonly  stated  as  a  desired  outcome  of  the  teaching 
of  literature,  art,  music,  motion  pictures,  and  radio. 
Teachers  often  ascribe  two  meanings  to  the  word  “apprecia¬ 
tion.”  One  is  an  intellectual  appreciation  or  understanding  j 
the  other  is  a  subjective  feeling  or  an  emotional  disposition 
toward  or  against.  By  intellectual  appreciation  of  literature 
is  usually  meant  the  application  of  standards  in  evaluating  lit¬ 
erature,  a  knowledge  of  the  content  of  literature,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  of  literature  to  life  problems.  Emotional 
appreciation  often  means  the  subjective,  unanalyzed  feeling 
expressed  by  the  child  who  says,  “I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  just 
like  to  read  these  books.  They  are  lots  of  fun.”  Children  who 
like  or  enjoy  good  literature  prefer  it  to  poor  literature.  This 
report  deals  with  kinds  of  evidence  which  express  emotional 
appreciation. 

With  equal  opportunities  for  obtaining  both  good  and  poor 
literature,  children  who  prefer  good  literature  will  choose  to 
read  good  literature  rather  than  poor  literature.  To  obtain 
evidence  of  whether  or  not  a  child  prefers  good  literature,  one 
may  observe  the  child  over  a  period  of  time  under  different 
conditions  and  note  to  what  extent  he  will  adapt  his  behavior 
to  obtain  good  literature.  A  child  who  wishes  to  see  a  motion 
picture  through  a  second  time  or  goes  a  second  time  to  see  the 
same  picture  likes  that  picture  more  than  the  one  he  leaves  be¬ 
fore  the  picture  is  ended. 

Collecting  evidence  of  children’s  motion-picture  preferences 
by  the  observation  of  each  child’s  reactions  to  a  variety  of 
motion  pictures  over  a  period  of  time  and  the  recording  of  this 
behavior  is  obviously  a  long  and  tedious  process.  Although  an 
important  objective  in  the  teaching  of  motion-picture  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  to  develop  a  preference  for  those  motion  pictures  which 
more  nearly  meet  appropriate  standards,’  teachers  ordinarily 
do  not  have  the  time  to  use  this  procedure  with  all  children. 

*  Fnitchey,  F.  P.|  and  Dale,  Edgar.  “Teating  Some  Objectives  of  Motion-Picture 
Appreciation,”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  XIV  (February  13,  193$),  pp.  34—37. 
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A  second  and  more  practicable  method  is  to  prepare  a  list  of 
motion  pictures  which  each  child  has  seen.  Each  picture  in  the 
list  may  then  be  paired  with  each  other  picture  in  the  list.  Each 
pair  consists  of  two  motion  pictures.  Each  child  is  asked  to 
consider  each  pair  of  motion  pictures,  decide  which  one  he  likes 
the  better,  and  indicate  his  choice.  After  the  child  has  indicated 
his  choice  in  each  of  all  the  pairs,  one  can  count  the  number  of 
pairs  in  which  a  particular  motion  picture  was  preferred.  This 
method  is  commonly  called  the  method  of  paired  comparisons. 

Another  method  is  the  rating  scale.  The  child  decides  how 
much  he  likes  each  motion  picture  and  indicates  his  decision  at 
some  point  on  the  scale.  This  method  is  easy  to  use.  It  can  be 
used  quickly.  In  using  a  rating  scale  the  degree  to  which  the 
motion  picture  is  liked  is  compared  with  the  various  points  on 
the  rating  scale.  The  rating  scale  constitutes  a  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  on  which  the  picture  can  be  allocated. 

When  each  motion  picture  is  compared  with  each  other  pic¬ 
ture  as  in  the  paired-comparison  method,  the  frame  of  reference 
consists  of  two  motion  pictures.  The  child  decides  which  of  the 
two  pictures  he  prefers.  In  making  the  comparison  he  refers 
to  two  motion  pictures  and  is  more  apt  to  make  finer  discrim¬ 
inations.  Hence,  when  a  rating  scale  is  to  be  used  in  place  of 
the  paired  comparison,  it  ought  to  be  checked  with  the  paired- 
comparison  method  to  see  if  the  motion  pictures  which  the 
children  indicate  that  they  like  on  the  rating  scale  are  the  same 
ones  they  indicate  that  they  prefer  by  the  method  of  paired 
comparisons.  In  doing  so  it  is  assumed  that  the  method  of 
paired  comparisons  gives  the  same  relative  results  as  those 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  observation  and  recording  of 
children’s  reactions  during  and  after  seeing  the  motion  pictures. 

IN  CHECKING  the  rating  scale  to  see  if  the  rating  scale  gives 
results  similar  to  the  method  of  paired  comparisons,  the 
following  rating  scale  was  prepared. 

DtrecUom:  On  the  blank  spaces  under  the  heading  “Title,”  write 
the  names  of  some  movies  you  have  seen  in  the  past  six  months. 

After  you  have  done  this,  show  how  well  you  liked  the  movies  by 
putting  a  check  mark  in  one  of  the  columns  after  the  name  of  each 
movie.  If  the  movie  is  the  worst  you  have  ever  seen^  put  a  check  mark 
in  the  “o”  column.  If  the  movie  is  extremely  poor,  almost  the  worst  you 
have  ever  seen,  put  a  check  mark  in  the  “i”  column;  if  it  is  not  quite 
that  poor,  put  a  check  mark  in  the  “2”  column,  and  so  on.  If  the  movie 
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is  the  best  you  have  ever  seeriy  put  a  check  mark  in  the  “10”  column;  if 
the  movie  is  extremely  good,  almost  the  best  you  have  ever  seen,  put  a 
check  mark  in  the  “9”  column;  if  it  is  not  quite  that  good,  put  a  check 
mark  in  the  “8”  column,  and  so  on. 


High-school  students  were  asked  to  list  eleven  movies  they  had 
seen  recently  and  to  rate  each  movie  on  the  degree  to  which 
they  liked  it.  When  the  students  had  finished,  the  rating  scales 
were  collected  and  a  paired-comparison  device  was  distributed. 
They  were  asked  to  list  the  same  movies  on  this  device.  The 
paired-comparison  device  was  set  up  as  follows: 

Directions:  Write  the  names  of  1 1  movies  in  the  column  at  the  left 
and  then  write  in  the  same  order  across  the  top  the  names  of  the  same 
1 1  movies.  When  you  have  done  this  draw  a  circle  around  one  of  the 
two  numbers  in  each  little  square  to  show  which  of  those  two  movies 
you  like  better.  Be  sure  to  circle  one  number 'm  each  square.^ 


Title  of  Movie 


On  this  device  the  students  were  asked  to  compare  each 
movie  with  each  other  movie  and  decide  which  one  of  each  pair 
they  liked  the  better.  When  they  had  finished,  these  tests  were 
collected  and  a  second  copy  of  the  paired-comparison  test  was 

'  Theie  directions  should  suffice  to  show  the  reader  the  nature  of  the  behavior  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  students.  The  directions  actually  given  to  the  students  contained  samples. 
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distributed.  The  students  listed  the  same  movies  on  this  copy 
and  again  compared  each  movie  with  each  other  movie  as  be¬ 
fore.  Thus,  the  same  students  reacted  to  the  rating  scale  and 
two  paired-comparison  tests  independently  and  one  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  other.  Each  student’s  list  was  different  from 
each  other  student’s  list,  since  each  student  drew  up  his  own 
list  of  movies.  Each  student’s  list,  however,  was  the  same  on 
the  three  occasions — rating  scale,  first  paired  comparison,  and 
second  paired  comparison. 

The  reactions  of  the  students  on  the  two  devices  were  eval¬ 
uated.  The  estimate  given  to  any  movie  in  each  student’s 
list  was  simply  the  point  on  the  rating  scale  at  which  the  movie 
was  allocated  by  the  student.  The  scoring  of  the  paired-com¬ 
parison  test  was  somewhat  different.  The  time  required  for 
scoring  was  longer.  The  value  for  any  movie  was  the  number 
of  times  that  movie  was  preferred  to  the  others  in  the  list. 
For  example,  if  one  movie  was  liked  better  than  every  one  of 
all  the  ten  other  movies,  it  received  a  value  of  10  j  if  every 
one  of  the  ten  other  movies  were  liked  better  than  this  movie, 
it  received  a  value  of  Oj  a  movie  which  was  liked  better  than 
five  of  the  other  ten  movies  received  a  value  of  5.  Thurstone 
uses  a  more  elaborate  technique  for  assigning  scale  values  when 
the  paired-comparison  method  is  used.®  Weedon  found  that 
the  method  just  described  gives  scale  values  which  are  similar 
to  those  obtained  by  Thurstone’s  method.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  the  two  sets  of  scale  values  was  .98.  Be¬ 
tween  two  other  sets  of  scale  values  it  was  .94.*  Working 
with  other  data  we  found  coefficients  of  correlation  of  .95  and 
.98  between  sets  of  scale  values  obtained  by  the  two  methods.® 
The  paired-comparison  method  yielded  scale  values  which  are 
a  good,  index  of  those  obtained  by  the  Thurstone  technique. 

WE  NOW  have  measures  of  the  degree  to  which  certain 
movies  are  liked  by  these  students.  One  measure  was 
obtained  by  the  rating  scale  and  another  by  the  method  of 

*  Thurttone,  L.  L.  “The  Method  of  Paired  Comparisoni  for  Social  Values,”  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  XXI  (January-March,  1927),  pp.  384-400. 

*  Weedon,  Vivian.  “A  Technique  for  Determining  Interest,”  Educational  Re- 
SCARCH  Bulletin,  XIII  (November  14,  1934),  p.  193. 

'  Studies  of  paired  comparisons  of  statements  of  opinion  concerning  the  influence  of 
motion  pictures  and  paired  comparisons  of  attitudes  concerning  the  teaching  of  motion- 
picture  appreciation  will  be  reported  at  a  later  date. 
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paired  comparison.  Are  the  movies  which  the  students  indicated 
on  the  rating  scale  that  they  liked  very  much  the  same  movies 
which  they  indicated  that  they  liked  very  much  by  the  method 
of  paired  comparison?  Are  the  movies  which  the  students  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  rating  scale  that  they  liked  but  little  the  same 
movies  which  they  indicated  that  they  liked  but  little  by  the 
method  of  paired  comparison?  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
relationship  between  the  two  sets  of  values?  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  was  used  to  measure  the  relationship.  Since  each 
student  had  seen  a  different  group  of  movies,  separate  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  correlation  were  found  for  each  student  between  the 
two  sets  of  values.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  ranged  from 
.23  to  .98.  Less  than  5  per  cent  were  below  .50  and  half  were 
above  .82.  The  average  was  .78.  Although  the  relationship  is 
by  no  means  perfect  for  all  children,  it  is  sufficiently  high  so 
that  the  rating  scale  may  serve  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  paired-comparison  method  of  collecting  evidence  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  motion-picture  preferences  especially  when  used  in 
measuring  changes  in  groups  of  children. 

If  we  wished  to  select  the  upper  third  of  the  movies,  those 
which  the  group  indicated  by  the  paired-comparison  method 
that  they  liked  the  most,  we  would  select  98  movies.  Sixty-six 
of  these  were  also  found  in  the  upper  third  on  the  rating  scale. 
Ninety-three  of  the  98  movies  were  in  the  upper  two-thirds  on 
the  rating  scale.  If  we  wished  to  select  the  lower  third  of  the 
movies,  those  which  the  group  indicated  by  the  paired-compari¬ 
son  method  that  they  liked  the  least,  we  would  select  98  movies. 
Seventy-three  of  these  were  also  found  in  the  lower  third  on 
the  rating  scale.  Ninety-two  of  the  98  movies  were  in  the 
lower  two-thirds  on  the  rating  scale. 

Although  the  rating  scale  may  be  used  in  measuring  motion- 
picture  preferences  of  groups  of  children,  one  must  be  skeptical 
of  its  use  in  obtaining  accurate  data  about  individual  children. 
The  relationships  between  the  results  of  the  rating  scale  and 
the  method  of  paired  comparisons  were  below  .50  for  nearly  5 
per  cent  of  the  children.  Hence,  if  we  wished  to  know  the 
motion-picture  preferences  of  John  or  the  motion-picture  pref¬ 
erences  of  Mary,  the  use  of  the  method  of  paired  comparisons 
is  preferred  to  the  rating  scale. 

The  ease  with  which  a  technique  can  be  used  by  teachers  is 
an  important  consideration  in  providing  a  method  for  collecting 
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evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  desired  outcomes  of  teaching 
are  being  reached.  Many  techniques  are  so  elaborate  and 
require  so  much  time  and  money  to  use  that  they  are  avoided, 
and  as  a  result  many  teachers’  problems  go  unsolved.  No  evi¬ 
dence  is  collected  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  about  the 
problem.  This  is  an  unfortunate  condition.  In  other  cases 
methods  have  been  used  which  are  more  practicable  but  do  not 
directly  measure  the  type  of  behavior  which  constitutes  evidence 
concerning  the  problem.  Rarely  have  attempts  been  made  to 
discover  whether  the  evidence  collected  by  the  more  practicable 
method  yields  the  same  results  as  the  direct  evidence.  Data 
collected  by  methods  which  give  satisfactory  indexes  of  more 
valid  data  are  better  than  no  data  at  all  and  also  better  than 
data  which  have  not  been  checked  with  the  more  valid  data. 
These  data  are  better  because  we  can  be  more  certain  that  we 
have  collected  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  indicative  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  behavior  of  students. 

WE  HAVE  compared  expressions  of  students’  motion-picture 
preferences  obtained  by  two  methods,  the  rating  scale 
and  the  method  of  paired  comparisons.  When  the  students 
have  expressed  their  motion-picture  preferences  by  the  paired- 
comparison  method,  are  the  results  reliable?  Are  the  movies 
which  a  child  indicates  he  liked  very  much  the  same  movies 
which  he  would  indicate  if  he  independently  expressed  his 
preferences  by  the  paired-comparison  method  a  second  time? 
It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  same  sitting  the  high-school 
students  were  asked  to  express  their  motion-picture  preferences, 
first  by  the  rating  scale,  second  by  the  paired-comparison 
method,  and  third  by  the  paired-comparison  method  again. 
Each  device  was  collected  before  the  students  used  the  next 
device.  Hence  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  students’  motion- 
picture  preferences  expressed  on  the  first  paired  comparison 
with  those  expressed  on  the  second  paired  comparison.  The 
relationship  between  the  results  of  the  first  and  second  paired 
comparisons  of  each  student  was  measured  by  the  coefficient  of 
correlation.  These  coefficients  of  correlation  ranged  from  .40 
to  I.  Less  than  5  per  cent  were  below  .80  and  half  were  above 
.96.  The  average  was  .94.  This  indicates  that  the  results  are 
quite  reliable  i  the  motion  pictures  which  the  students  preferred 
the  first  time  were  practically  the  same  pictures  which  they 
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preferred  the  second  time.  The  relationship  of  the  motion- 
picture  preferences,  however,  from  one  time  to  the  next  was 
not  perfect.  The  behavior  of  some  students  in  expressing  their 
preferences  varied  from  one  time  to  another,  but  the  variation 
was  slight  in  all  but  few  of  the  cases. 

The  second  paired  comparison  of  eleven  motion  pictures 
was  made  immediately  after  the  first  paired  comparison.  The 
two  paired  comparisons  were  made  as  close  together  in  time  as 
possible.  If  the  students  had  received  no  instruction  in  motion- 
picture  appreciation,  how  would  their  preferences  expressed  on 
the  first  paired  comparison  compare  with  those  obtained  at  a 
later  time?  Five  weeks  after  the  students  had  made  the  first 
paired  comparison  a  portion  of  the  group  expressed  their  pref- 


TABLE  I 

Coefficients  of  Correlation  between  Motion-Picture  Preferences 
Expressed  Three  Times  by  High-School  Students 


erences  for  the  same  eleven  motion  pictures  by  the  paired- 
comparison  method  for  a  third  time.  The  relationships  between 
the  results  obtained  by  the  four  different  testings  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  I. 

The  average  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation  between  their 
preferences  expressed  by  the  first  paired  comparison  and  those 
expressed  by  the  rating  scale  was  .74.  The  average  relationship 
between  the  students’  preferences  expressed  by  the  first  paired 
comparison  and  those  expressed  by  the  second  paired  compari¬ 
son  made  immediately  after  the  first  was  .95.  The  average 
relationship  between  their  preferences  expressed  by  the  first 
paired  comparison  and  those  expressed  by  the  third  paired  com¬ 
parison  made  five  weeks  later  was  .92. 

These  students  had  no  instruction  in  motion-picture  apprecl- 
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ation  during  the  five-week  interval.  On  the  whole,  the  student 
who  placed  some  movies  high  on  the  degree  of  preference  by 
the  first  paired  comparison  also  placed  the  same  movies  high 
on  the  degree  of  preference  by  another  paired  comparison  made 
five  weeks  later.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
were  above  .93,  75  per  cent  were  above  .89,  and  95  per  cent 
were  above  .82.  The  range  was  from  .80  to  i.  These  results 
indicate  that  there  was  some  variability  in  the  behavior  of  the 
high-school  students  in  expressing  their  preferences  for  motion 
pictures  at  different  times  but  that  this  variability  was  slight 
even  after  five  weeks  had  elapsed.  There  was  almost  as  little 
relative  change  in  the  expression  of  their  preferences  as  there 
was  between  the  first  and  second  time  when  one  set  of  paired 
comparisons  was  made  immediately  after  the  other. 

Each  of  the  devices  described  in  this  report,  the  rating  scale 
and  method  of  paired  comparisons,  is  a  paper-and-pencil 
test.  The  evidence  collected  by  these  two  methods  may  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  collected  by  observation  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  motion-picture  choices  in  appropriate  situations  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  is  possible  that  inferences  about  children’s 
motion-picture  preferences  drawn  from  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  rating  scale  or  the  method  of  paired  comparisons  will 
be  different  from  inferences  drawn  from  evidence  collected  by 
actual  observation  of  children  in  making  their  choices.  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  motion-picture  preferences  is  a  combination  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  collected  by  direct  observation  and  the  method  of  paired 
comparisons.  Each  has  some  advantages. 

Other  areas  in  which  emotional  appreciation  is  an  outcome 
of  teaching  are  literature,  art,  music,  play  activities,  school 
clubs,  and  contacts  with  other  people.  The  method  of  paired 
comparisons  is  a  promising  method  of  collecting  evidences  of 
preferences  of  the  children  in  each  of  these  areas.  Evidence  of 
children’s  motion-picture  preferences  was  obtained  quickly  by 
the  rating  scale.  The  results  paralleled  those  obtained  by  the 
paired-comparison  method.  The  rating  scale  may  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  paired-comparison  method  espe¬ 
cially  in  measuring  group  changes  and  when  fineness  of 
measurement  is  not  an  important  consideration.  [Voi.  xiv,  No.  3] 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Politicians 

The  brain-truster  with  his  academic  cap  at  an  awkward 
angle  on  his  head  is  the  subject  of  unfriendly  caricature 
in  the  editorial  cartoons  of  the  typical  daily  newspaper 
at  the  present  time.  He  is  blamed  for  any  governmental  policy 
that  is  thought  to  have  gone  wrong.  He  is  said  to  be  imprac¬ 
tical,  a  product  of  the  monastery,  the  familiar  associate  of  cob¬ 
webs,  and  a  citizen  who  is  out  of  the  current  of  public  opinion. 

Yet  they  are  in  the  government  to  stay.  Indeed,  they  have 
been  in  the  government  in  increasing  numbers  for  some  time. 
If  one  leaves  the  halls  of  Congress  and  visits  the  departments 
and  bureaus  of  the  government,  he  will  find  them  manned  on 
the  higher  administrative  levels  by  college  people — Bache¬ 
lors,  Masters,  and  Doctors.  To  these  men  the  machinery  of 
government  is  entrusted  once  Congress  has  established  the 
policies. 

In  the  future  they  will  be  drawn  more  numerously  than 
they  are  at  present  into  the  council  chambers  where  policies 
are  developed.  The  pressing  problems  of  Congress  are  becom¬ 
ing  so  highly  technical  that  the  technicians  must  be  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  table  to  provide  not  only  the  data  of  deliberation  but  the 
interpretation  of  these  data  in  their  influence  upon  political 
action.  They  increasingly  will  be  placed  in  positions  of  major 
importance  in  the  planning  of  programs  to  meet  major  issues. 

The  epithet,  “brain-truster,”  which  has  been  attached  to 
experts,  is  a  canny  thrust  at  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
expert  as  viewed  by  the  politicians.  “Brain”  is  a  synonym  for 
“scholarship,”  “learning,”  “keenness,”  and  all  of  these  are 
coldly  logical  words.  They  imply  effectiveness  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems,  collecting  information,  and  thinking.  But  they  imply  also 
that  the  brain-truster  does  his  thinking  in  the  abstract,  away 
from  the  world  of  practical  affairs.  His  ideas  are  logical,  but 
the  politician  believes  they  will  not  work  under  the  real  condi¬ 
tions  that  control  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

The  politician  voices  his  criticisms  the  more  keenly  because, 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  an  expert  in  sensing  the  currents 
of  political  life.  Sometimes  he  misjudges  the  trends  of  feeling 
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of  the  people}  sometimes  this  is  due  to  dumbness.  But  the 
most  powerful  men  in  American  political  life  have  been  superb 
politicians  from  Washington  to  Lincoln  and  beyond  into  present 
times.  They  have  been  powerful  because  they  sensed  the  drift 
of  the  feeling  cf  their  people  upon  current  issues  and  formu¬ 
lated  these  feelings  into  words  and  lines  of  action.  Political 
change  comes  in  three  steps — the  groping  of  the  people  for  a 
new  program  that  promises  satisfaction,  the  formulation  of  the 
program  by  an  individual  or  a  group,  the  acceptance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  people  as  a  basis  of  political  action. 

The  universities  are  now  seriously  turning  their  attention  to 
the  training  of  public  servants  and  are  justified  in  doing  so 
both  because  the  need  has  now  become  a  permanent  one  and 
because  opportunities  for  honorable  and  useful  careers  are  open¬ 
ing  in  increasing  numbers.  This  is  particulary  true  of  govern¬ 
mental  careers  at  present,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  true  of 
public  careers  in  the  future,  though  politics  is  still  a  very  haz¬ 
ardous  game  in  America.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  universi¬ 
ties  will  develop  brainy,  keen,  and  efficient  public  servants. 
They  can  choose  the  most  brilliant  youths  of  each  generation 
and  give  them  that  structure  and  polish  which  only  the  artistic 
scholar  can  produce  with  choice  material. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  developing  their  minds 
the  universities  will  develop  their  sensitivity  to  the  currents  of 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  With  some  people  political 
sensitivity  is  a  gift.  The  Irish  are  supposed  to  have  it  as  a  racial 
characteristic.  But  with  most  people  it  is  an  achievement  born 
of  the  desire  to  understand  and  the  will  to  mix  enthusiastically 
in  politics.  The  curriculum  for  public  officers  should  include  a 
substantial  practicum  in  mixing  with  voters  to  sense  their  feel¬ 
ings,  in  reading  widely  in  newspapers  and  magazines  to  catch 
the  drift  of  editorial  opinion,  in  developing  hunches  and  intui¬ 
tions,  and  in  mixing  in  politics  to  learn  how  so  to  modify  their 
programs  as  to  save  the  essentials  if  they  are  right  and  translate 
them  into  political  action.  This  is  a  difficult  course  to  offer  in 
a  university,  but  it  is  essential.  To  be  an  ace  the  brain-truster 
must  know  his  people. 


w.  w.  c. 


READINGS 


McCall,  William  A.  “My  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Education,”  Teachers 
College  Record,  XXXVI  (January,  1935),  pp.  303-16. 

This  article  should  be  read  by  all  teachers.  In  it  the  author  presents  eight 
theses  as  follows: 

1.  Goals  of  education  should  be  assembled  in  terms  of  human  purposes. 

2.  The  goals  should  be  democratically  discovered  through  a  survey  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  both  representative  adults  and  children. 

3.  There  exist  reasonably  adequate  techniques  for  surveying  purposes. 

4.  A  curriculum  built  around  purposes  would  be  infinitely  dynamic. 

5.  Purposes  should  be  evaluated  by  a  really  democratic  group  advised  by  genu¬ 
inely  democratic  experts. 

6.  A  survey  should  be  made  of  the  abilities  required  to  satisfy  desirable  purposes. 

7.  Abilities  and  purposes  should  be  organized  in  the  optimum  manner. 

8.  The  curriculum  level  should  be  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  learner’s  purposes. 

The  author  points  out  the  need  for  bringing  the  so-called  intangible  abili¬ 
ties  and  purposes  down  to  the  level  of  everyday  teaching  units  and  of  showing 
teachers  how  to  develop  in  pupils  the  valuable  social  and  character  goals  in 
education.  The  place  of  measurement  and  the  functions  of  measurement  and 
philosophy  are  defined.  Some  pointed  questions  are  asked  regarding  Dewey’s 
philosophy  of  education. 

Allen,  C.  B.  “Logarithmic  Charts,”  Educational  Administration  and  Sufer- 
vision,  XX  (November,  1933),  pp.  583-90. 

The  writer  has  combined  a  careful  explanation  of  the  logarithmic  chart 
with  well-chosen  comment  upon  the  special  limitations  of  this  type  of  graphic 
representation.  The  explanations  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  a  wide  mathe¬ 
matical  background.  It  is  still  quite  doubtful,  however,  if  the  average  edu¬ 
cator  with  no  background  in  mathematics  beyond  that  obtained  in  the 
secondary  schools  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the 
logarithmic  chart  even  from  the  excellent  description  which  the  writer  has 
given.  Even  though  the  educator  is  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  loga¬ 
rithmic  chart,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  justified  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  his  public  a  graphic  representation  of  this  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  likely  that  when  facts  are  to  be  presented  which  represent  rates 
of  change  that  the  administrator  will  continue  to  plot  rates  on  the  ordinary 
cross-section  paper  rather  than  to  plot  amounts  on  logarithmic  paper. 

Hutchinson,  Earl.  “Revolutionizing  the  Small  High  School  Curriculum,” 
School  Executives  Magazine,  LIV  (January,  1935),  pp.  137-39. 

The  average  pupil  in  the  small  high  school  does  not  get  value  received  for 
the  time  he  spends  in  it.  Instead  of  developing  habits  of  wide  reading  in 
literature  and  of  thoughtful  attention  and  analysis  to  present-day  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions,  he  is  forced  to  spend  his  time  wastefuUy 
and  often  unhappily  struggling  with  problems  in  the  mastery  of  information 
and  techniques  which  are  and  will  be  of  no  value  to  him  in  life.  Suggested 
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revisions  include  drastic  changes  in  English,  mathematics,  sociology,  history, 
and  foreign  languages,  and  more  attention  to  the  practical  nature  of  the 
general  sciences.  The  core  of  the  rural  high  school  should  be  a  four-year 
course  in  home-making  for  the  girls  and  in  agriculture  for  the  boys.  College 
requirements  should  be  distinctly  secondary  to  the  needs  of  the  average  pupil. 
Better  still  a  distinct  drive  should  be  made  to  get  these  requirements  changed. 
There  is  much  in  this  article  that  is  worthy  of  serious  thought  by  school 
officials. 

“Authority  and  Freedom,”  The  New  Era,  XVI  (January,  1935),  pp.  1-30. 

This  complete  issue  is  given  over  to  the  problem  of  authority  and  freedom 
as  it  applies  to  education.  Four  major  articles  by  English  authorities  are 
followed  by  reports  of  interviews  with  seven  eminent  men  and  women  who 
give  their  views  on  various  aspects  of  the  problem.  In  addition,  three  head 
masters  answer  twelve  specific  questions  regarding  their  views  as  to  the  place 
of  authority  and  freedom  in  general  and  in  specific  situations  in  the  school. 
Thus  there  is  brought  together  in  this  one  issue  a  number  of  points  of  view 
on  this  age-old  problem  of  authority  and  freedom. 

Tucker,  H.  R.  “Humanizing  the  Social  Sciences,”  School  Executives  Maga¬ 
zine,  LIV  (March,  1935),  pp.  204-205,  215. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  the  schools  to  make  the  social  sciences  function  in 
helping  the  student  analyze  social  conditions,  so  that  he  may  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  clearly  thinking  through  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  as 
they  arise  during  his  life.  The  author  would  put  the  focus  of  the  instruction 
upon  living  issues,  letting  the  historical  emphasis  come  in  as  it  is  useful  in 
consideration  of  present-day  problems.  The  modern  instruction  must  arouse 
in  the  students  not  only  careful  analysis  but  corrective  emotional  responses. 

Brumbaugh,  Harry  E.,  and  Hutson,  Percival  W.  “How  High  School 
Pupils  Use  the  General  Curriculum,”  School  Review,  XLIII  (February, 
1935),  pp.  1 19-31. 

The  high-school  records  of  250  high-school  Seniors  in  Pennsylvania 
served  as  the  basis  for  this  study.  Some  of  the  conclusions  are  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  curriculum  is  followed  because  the  pupils  lack  either  capacity  for  or  inter¬ 
est  in  required  subjects  of  other  curriculums  or  because  of  definite  plans  which 
are  best  aided  by  this  curriculum;  more  pupils  transfer  into  this  course  than 
follow  it  continuously,  and  able  pupils  as  well  as  poorer  ones  take  the  course. 
The  authors  believe  that  the  general  curriculum  is  filling  a  long-felt  need. 

Whitney,  Frank  P.  “The  Use  of  Personality  Ratings  in  Character  Edu¬ 
cation,”  School  Review,  XLII  (February,  1935),  pp.  104-11. 

As  part  of  the  character-education  program  inaugurated  about  seven  years 
ago  in  the  CoUinwood  High  School,  Cleveland,  it  was  desired  to  develop  a 
character-rating  scheme  which  would  be  practical  for  the  teacher’s  use.  This 
article  describes  not  only  the  evolution  of  the  blank,  but  the  education  of  the 
teacher  in  its  use.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  blank  is  that  space  is  provided 
for  “any  data  that  may  be  helpful  in  improving  the  pupil’s  personality  or 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  his  problem.” 
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Washburne,  Carleton,  “Mental  Hygiene  in  the  School,”  Educational 
Method,  XW  (January,  1935),  pp.  167-71. 

One  of  the  cardinal  purposes  of  education  is  to  help  the  child  to  achieve 
a  well-adjusted  and  satisfying  life.  To  do  this  the  school,  first  of  all,  must 
satisfy  certain  basic  needs  on  the  part  of  the  child.  One  of  these  needs  is 
self-expression — an  outlet  for  the  child’s  energy.  Second,  the  school  must 
provide  participation  in  socialized  and  socializing  activities.  Third,  the 
school  must  provide  the  child  with  a  sense  of  security.  He  must  feel  at  home 
in  his  environment.  Such  a  program  demands  a  curriculum  that  will  func¬ 
tion  in  a  child’s  life  or  in  his  maturity.  It  demands  supervision  of  a  high 
order,  and,  if  the  child’s  emotional  well-being  is  really  to  be  considered,  it 
demands  freedom  from  marks  and  failures.  The  school  must  establish  norms 
from  which  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  given  type  of  behavior  is  symptomatic 
of  maladjustment.  Finally,  the  school  must  set  up  the  means  for  helping 
maladjusted  children  to  achieve  better  social  and  emotional  satisfaction.  And 
that,  in  short,  is  the  comprehensive  program  toward  which  are  reaching  the 
public  schools  of  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

Books  to  Read 

Hommage  au  Dr.  Decroly.  Brussells,  Belgium:  Privately  printed,  1934. 

512  pp.  Illustrated. 

This  is  a  remarkable  volume.  Planned  as  a  Festschrift  by  his  friends  and 
admirers,  it  became,  through  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Ovide  Decroly,  a  truly 
memorial  volume.  Of  its  sixty-one  contributors,  twenty-three  have  written 
of  Dr.  Decroly  and  his  work.  Thirty-eight  have  contributed  original  papers 
on  up-to-date  educational  topics.  All  articles  not  originally  in  English,  French, 
or  German  have  a  resume  in  French. 

The  large  number  of  nationalities  represented  is  not  only  a  rare  tribute 
to  Dr.  Decroly  and  his  work  but  renders  the  volume  unusually  valuable  to 
educators  the  world  over.  It  is  not  often  that  the  views  of  such  representative 
men  from  widely  divergent  nationalities  are  obtainable.  The  countries  repre¬ 
sented  include  besides  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  America, 
the  following:  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Luxembourg,  Austria,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Spain,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  Finland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Japan.  The  list  of  contributors  includes  such  names  as:  Claparede, 
Geheeb,  Noguchi,  Bovet,  Buhler,  Burt,  Demoor,  Piaget,  Pieron,  and  Overstreet. 

It  is  a  book  that  every  educator  will  want,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  available  in  every  college  library  as  well  as  in  public  libraries.  Being 
privately  printed  in  Belgium,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  secure,  but  G.  E. 
Stechert,  New  York  City,  will  undoubtedly  procure  it  for  anyone. 

Henry  H.  Goddard 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Educational  Diagnosis. 

Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1935.  x-j-526  pp. 

The  Thirty-fourth  yearbook  is  published  in  a  single  volume  of  five  sec¬ 
tions.  The  tides  of  the  sections  are:  Factors  Associated  with  Learning  Diffi¬ 
culty;  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Educational  Diagnosis  and  Treatment; 
Diagnosis  and  Remedial  Instruction  Related  to  the  Unique  Contributions  of 
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Various  Fields  of  Instruction;  Diagnosis  and  Remedial  Treatment  Related  to 
Other  Objectives  of  Instruction;  and  Administrative  Aspects  of  Diagnosis  and 
Remedial  Instruction.  The  twenty-five  chapters  contain  treatments  of  diag¬ 
nosis  in  reading,  English,  arithmetic,  social  studies,  science,  health  education, 
behavior  disorders,  speech,  art,  leisure-time  activities,  and  creativeness.  One 
chapter  is  entitled  "‘Vocational  Interests,  Ability  and  Attitude,”  and  another 
“The  Discovery  and  Guidance  of  Musical  Talent.”  The  remaining  chapters 
deal  with  the  more  general  aspects  of  diagnosis. 

This  brief  description  should  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  reader  that  we 
have  here  an  extensive  amount  of  material  that  no  diagnostician  or  would-be 
diagnostician  can  afford  to  miss.  The  opening  section  gives  a  satisfactory 
background  for  diagnosis.  A  successful  diagnostician  must  have  well  in  hand 
such  matters  as  the  physical,  intellectual,  pedagogical,  emotional,  social,  and 
general  environmental  factors  as  related  to  learning.  The  Yearbook  will 
undoubtedly  stand  as  a  major  contribution  to  the  subject  of  diagnosis. 

In  spite  of  its  many  values  there  are  defects  from  the  standpoint  of  logic. 
The  book  consists  of  a  collection  of  chapters  written  by  individuals  with 
different  points  of  view,  thrown  together  with  no  attention  to  the  problem  of 
integration.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  introduction 
had  read  previously  the  contributions  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
The  editor  alone  has  a  picture  of  the  whole  field,  and  his  criticisms  in  the 
Preface  are  all  that  the  volume  can  claim  in  the  way  of  integration. 

The  committee  fails  to  present  a  consistent  point  of  view.  It  has  made 
no  effort  to  delimit  the  field  of  the  Yearbook  or  to  describe  the  relation  of 
that  field  to  adjoining  areas.  In  some  of  the  chapters  diagnosis  means  the 
identification  and  interpretation  of  symptoms  of  disabilities.  In  others,  diag¬ 
nosis  is  made  synonymous  with  measurement  or  appraisal.  The  position  of 
the  field  of  diagnosis  in  the  larger  field  of  psychology  is  ignored,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  growing  number  of  psychologists  who  are  inclined  to 
throw  diagnosis  entirely  overboard. 

The  editor  makes  pertinent  mention  of  the  “cloudy  sectors”  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  vague  nature  of  many  objectives.  If  diagnosis  is  to  be  valuable 
it  must  be  specific.  If  this  is  true,  diagnosis  cannot  be  related  legitimately  to 
vague  and  general  objectives.  The  only  result  of  such  an  association  is  likely 
to  be  contradiction  and  incompatibility.  To  the  extent  that  any  contribution 
lacks  integration,  orientation,  and  consistency  it  fails  to  evidence  rigorous 
thinking  and  sound  scholarship. 

Perhaps  the  defects  that  have  been  pointed  out  are  unavoidable  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  members  of  the  committees  of  the  National 
Society  are  compelled  to  work.  If  so  we  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  and  be  thankful  for  splendid  and  useful  information  which  can  be 
applied  in  specific  situations  if  not  in  general.  As  a  source  of  such  information 
the  Thirty-Fourth  Yearbook  is  unexcelled. 

W.  J.  OsBURN 

Bachman,  Frank  P.  Education  and  Certification  of  Elementary  Teachers. 
Nashville,  Tennessee:  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1933.  x-|- 
225  pp.  (Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Studies,  No.  5) 

This  study  consists  of  analyses  of  the  training  for  elementary-school 
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teachers  given  in  forty-eight  teachers’  colleges  distributed  over  the  United 
States  and  of  the  certification  requirements  in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states. 
One  chapter  is  given  to  the  present  status  of  elementary-school  teaching,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  teachers  in  this  important  institution  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  social  order  are  in  the  main  women,  poorly  prepared,  inexperienced, 
migratory,  and  underpaid. 

The  great  variation  in  the  types,  lengths,  and  contents  of  the  curriculums 
of  the  teachers’  colleges  shows  the  lack  of  agreement  that  now  exists  as  to 
what  is  the  most  desirable  training  for  elementary-school  teachers.  The 
author  divides  teachers’  colleges  into  apprentice  type  and  collegiate  type,  the 
former  spending  the  major  part  of  their  emphasis  on  materials  to  be  taught 
children,  on  techniques  of  teaching,  and  on  habituation  in  the  skills  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  collegiate  type  emphasizes  the  liberal  education  of  the  teacher  with 
technical  work  as  a  secondary  phase. 

The  author  feels  that  so  long  as  teachers  may  be  certified  upon  one  year’s 
training  or  two  years’  training,  the  teachers’  colleges  must  offer  courses  which 
will  give  prospective  teachers  the  best  possible  preparation  for  elementary- 
school  teaching  within  the  minimum  training  period  rather  than  the  some¬ 
what  current  practice  of  setting  up  four-year  courses  and  aUowing  students 
to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years  to  teach.  Well-rounded  cultural 
training  should  be  a  base  upon  which  to  build  technical  training.  In  order  to 
give  elementary  teachers  adequate  training,  four  years  of  college  must  be  a 
minimum.  Rapid  advancement  in  this  direction  will  come  primarily  through 
the  placing  of  certification  in  the  state  department,  the  raising  of  certification 
requirements  through  state  law,  and  the  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  well-rounded  training  of  teachers  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  elementary- 
school  pupils.  The  book  is  a  careful  analysis  and  a  thoughtful  presentation. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

Morrison,  Henry  C.  Basic  PrincifUs  in  Education.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1934.  iv-f-452  pp. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  sound 
principles  underlying  all  educational  thinking  and  practice.  Any  system  of 
pedagogy  laid  down  to  be  followed,  in  advance  of  an  adequate  theory,  is 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  “setting  forth  on  a  voyage  equipped  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  navigation,  but  with  neither  destination  nor  a  chart.”  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  see  the  writer’s  concern  about  goals  in  education.  His  earlier  work. 
The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  illustrates  the  difficulty 
which  is  conceived  more  properly  as  a  mistaking  of  possible  means  as  genuine 
goals  of  education. 

While  fundamentally  pragmatic  in  his  thinking,  Mr.  Morrison  expresses 
dissatisfaction  with  the  common  practice  of  empirical  thinking  which  is  prag¬ 
matic  to  the  extent  that  it  actually  works.  The  desirability  of  seeing  why  it 
works  is  emphasized  throughout.  In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  task 
he  has  set  for  himself,  Mr.  Morrison  develops  at  some  length  the  terms  he 
uses,  the  nature  of  man  as  an  adaptive  organism,  and  the  role  this  quality 
plays  in  the  development  of  personality.  The  six  chapters  devoted  to  the 
adaptive  organism,  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  adaptive 
organism,  personality,  the  fabric  and  the  integration  of  personality  comprise 
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more  than  half  of  the  work.  The  two  concluding  chapters  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  adjustment  and  to  educability  are  particularly  good  and  should  be  read 
by  every  teacher.  ' 

The  reviewer  finds  Mr.  Morrison’s  careful  definition  of  terms  helpful 
and  commends  the  practice  to  other  writers  on  educational  problems  until 
such  a  time  as  some  of  the  archaic  connotations  are  eliminated  and  educational 
terminology  has  reasonably  settled  meanings.  The  trend  toward  the  organismic  i 
conception  also  is  gratifying.  In  general,  this  is  dominant  throughout  the 
work,  but  there  are  a  few  discordant  notes.  So  much  talk  of  man  as  an  adap¬ 
tive  organism  doing  all  the  adjusting  to  nature’s  preconceived  laws  shows  an 
apparent  unwillingness  to  accept  the  full  implications  of  the  organismic  nature 
of  the  universe.  Neither  is  the  highly  differentiated  technique  of  teaching 
for  which  Mr.  Morrison  is  so  well  known  grounded  in  an  organismic  concep¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  The  reader  expects  a  resolution  of  this  incompatibility  but 
finds  none.  While  it  seems  that  this  could  and  should  have  been  discussed,  it 
may  be  that  the  task  is  left  to  the  volume  which  is  to  follow  at  some  later  date. 

The  present  work  is  limited  to  a  theory  of  education;  “this  is  not  a  work  on  ) 
teaching,  but  rather  on  what  lies  behind  teaching.” 

One  expects  from  Mr.  Morrison  a  book  filled  with  innumerable  practical 
and  helpful  suggestions.  This  book  is  no  exception.  The  background  is  well 
developed  and  clearly  stated.  The  implications  for  the  modification  of  much 
of  the  current  educational  views  and  practices  are  drawn.  The  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  educational  literature  and  should  be  followed,  at  an 
early  date,  by  the  second  volume  which  should  point  out  in  the  author’s  usu¬ 
ally  thorough  manner  just  how  the  theory  should  transform  school  practice. 

H.  B.  Wyman  i 

Phoenix  Junior  College 

Douglass,  Harl  R.,  and  Boardman,  Charles  W.  Supervision  in  Secondary  j 
Schools.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1934.  xvi-j-564pp.  [ 

This  worthy  volume  dealing  with  supervision  at  the  secondary-school  1 
level  fulfills  a  distinct  need.  Its  most  outstanding  point  of  excellence  is  com¬ 
prehensiveness;  it  puts  the  reader  in  touch  with  every  type  of  recent  contri-  J 
bution  to  supervisory  practice,  and  supplies  extended  well-selected  reference 
readings  on  each.  j 

The  function,  general  method,  and  agents  of  supervision  with  forms  of  j 
organization  are  presented  in  Part  one.  Techniques  are  dealt  with  in  the 
second  part,  and  these  embrace  observation,  conferences,  measurement,  and 
research  along  with  others  of  less  importance.  Under  the  head  of  “Types  of  j 
Supervisory  Services”  in  the  third  part  of  the  book,  are  discussed  such  matters  > 
as  aiding  teachers  in  making  use  of  better  types  of  subject-matter,  intelligent 
application  of  various  types  of  tests,  stimulation  and  direction  of  pupil  study, 
adaptation  of  instruction  to  individual  differences,  and  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties.  Part  four  is  brief,  being  devoted  to  the  single  topic  of  the  training  of 
the  supervisor.  j 

The  book  is  modern  in  point  of  view,  espousing  a  supervisory  leadership 
of  distinctively  democratic  type.  It  impresses  the  reviewer,  however,  as  giving  \ 

undue  prominence  to  tests  and  measurements  while  slighting  the  grave  educa-  \ 

tional  challenge  of  the  times.  F.  C.  Landsittel 


^  NEW  TESTS  ^ 


ONE  OF  the  major  problems  In  evaluating  the  outcomes  of 
teaching  the  social  studies  is  to  define  clearly  the  kinds  of 
changes  which  are  expected  to  result  in  students  from  pursuing 
the  social  studies.  Two  tests  recently  published  are  designed  to 
provide  students  with  a  device  for  expressing  their  degrees  of 
achievement  in  two  outcomes  of  the  social  studies. 

The  Test  of  Concepts  in  the  Social  Studies,  developed  by 
Mary  G.  Kelty  and  Nelle  E.  Moore  and  published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  consists  of  35  social-study  terms,  having  five 
alternative  meanings  after  each  term.  The  student  is  expected 
to  read  each  term  and  the  meanings,  decide  which  meaning  is 
appropriate,  and  check  that  meaning.  These  meanings  included 
one  correct  meaning  and  four  misconceptions.  The  misconcep¬ 
tions  were  obtained  by  asking  children  in  each  grade  to  write  a 
statement  of  what  they  thought  each  term  meant.  The  Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual  does  not  indicate  whether  this  kind  of  students’ 
reactions  parallels  that  in  which  the  students  formulate  and 
write  statements  of  what  they  think  each  term  means.  The 
terms  were  selected  from  a  list  of  concepts  prepared  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  of  the  American  Historical 
Association.  The  list  was  graded,  using  the  opinions  of  the 
testers,  and  from  it  two  forms  of  the  test  were  constructed. 
When  used  in  separate  grades,  as  the  fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth 
grades,  the  reliabilities  ranged  from  .75  to  .79.  Norms  for 
each  grade  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  are  given  in  the 
Teacher’s  Manual. 

Much  Is  being  written  and  said  at  the  present  time  about 
comprehensive  examinations.  The  purpose  of  compre¬ 
hensive  examinations  is  to  evaluate  students’  achievements  re¬ 
sulting  from  instruction  in  each  of  the  desired  directions  of 
endeavor.  In  this  sense,  comprehensive  examinations  consist  of 
devices  for  obtaining  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  students 
are  attaining  all  the  important  objectives,  for  which  instruction 
is  provided.  These  devices  should  give  the  students  opportunity 
to  express  different  sorts  of  behavior  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  various  different  objectives. 
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The  Comprehensive  Examination  in  Education,  constructed 
by  Ralph  Van  Hoesen  and  others,  and  published  by  the  Ann 
Arbor  Press  requires  the  student  to  recall  information  in  several 
fields  of  subject-matter  in  education.  The  behavior  expressed 
by  students  in  taking  this  examination  does  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cate  how  well  students  can  use  the  information  in  solving  class¬ 
room  problems,  nor  how  well  other  important  outcomes  of 
teaching  are  being  reached.  When  evaluations  are  not  made 
separately  for  each  objective,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  which 
of  these  important  changes  in  the  behavior  of  students  are  being 
brought  about  and  which  are  not.  Students  may  be  acquiring 
much  information,  but  may  not  be  able  to  use  it,  nor  be  able  to 
interpret  educational  experiments.  Correlation  coefficients  as 
low  as  .30  have  been  found  between  separate  measures  of  these 
objectives.  High  achievement  in  one  objective  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  high  achievement  in  another  objective. 

The  reliability  of  the  examination  is  rather  high.  The  co¬ 
efficient  of  correlation  between  Form  A  and  Form  B  is  about 
.93.  The  correlation  between  chance  halves  of  Form  A  when 
stepped  up  by  the  Spearman  prophecy  formula  is  about  .90 
and  that  for  Form  B  is  about  .89.  The  examination  requires 
2 1 1  minutes  to  administer.  Tentative  norms  are  provided  for 
each  form  and  for  each  of  the  five  sections  of  the  examination. 
The  test  does  afiFord  separate  evaluations  for  the  different  fields 
of  subject-matter,  but  does  not  provide  for  separate  evaluations 
for  different  outcomes  within  a  field  or  across  the  fields.  The 
directions  are  clear,  and  examples  are  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  section  making  the  examination  self-administering. 

The  Upton  Inventory  Test  in  Arithmetic  is  composed  of 
two  sections,  computation  and  problem  solving.  The  com¬ 
putation  section  consists  of  56  examples  involving  the  four 
fundamental  processes,  common  fractions,  decimals,  and  per¬ 
centage.  The  second  section  consists  of  25  concrete  problems. 
The  reviewer  had  no  data  concerning  the  reliability  of  the  test. 
The  number  and  kind  of  examples  in  each  section  ought  to  give 
a  reliable  general  estimate  of  the  students’  ability  in  each  of 
these  objectives  of  arithmetic  teaching.  The  test  was  con¬ 
structed  by  Clifford  B,  Upton  and  is  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

F.  P.  Frutchey 


